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UAW Takes Off the Gloves 
- As General Motors Stalls 


DETROIT (PAI)—The United Automobile Workers negotiations with the Big Three—-expected to set the 
1961 wage pattern for much of labor— are beginning to get hot after weeks of preliminary negotiations. As talks 
stalled without getting very far, the UAW took strong action so far as General Motors was concerned, and issued 


a blast at Ford. 

Tired of obvious management efforts 
to delay and stretch out negotiations, the 
UAW took the precautionary step of 
notifying General Motors that it was 
canceling its contract as of Aug. 31. Just 
about three hours later, General Motors 
also announced cancellation of the con- 
tract as of the same date. 


Both parties are now squared off. GM 
is in a position to harass its employees 
as it did in 1958. The UAW, with angry 
memories of that harassment three years 
ago, is now in a position to call a strike 
should it deem it necessary. 

GM Department Director Leonard 
Woodcock told a press conference that 
the union does not want a strike, but at 
the same time he warned that the union 


would not tolerate “protracted” and 
futile talks for very long after expira- 
tion date. 


Meanwhile, Woodcock pointed out that 
on the basis of the company’s own price- 
profit formula calling for 20 percent 

. profit geared to 180 days production, the 
UAW estimated that GM could cut prices, 
increase volume and increase employ- 
ment. 

Woodcock, in a letter to GM, also has 
stressed the huge bonuses paid top ex- 
ecutives. 

“Last year,” he wrote, “those GM ex- 
ecutives and their associates in the up- 
per echelons of the Corporation shared 
$88,500,000 in bonuses—equal to 12.6 
cents per hour for all hours worked dur- 
ing the year by GM’s 337,000 U.S. hourly 
workers. 

“Last year, 59 of those GM executives 
received salaries and were awarded 
bonuses amounting to $14,000,000—more 
than the combined salaries of the 608 top 
government officials—the President, the 
Vice-President, 10 Cabinet members, 100 
Senators, 437 Representatives, 9 Supreme 
Court Justices and 50 State Governors.” 


Ford Also Under Fire 


The UAW also has opened fire on 
Ford, pointing to the quarter-million dol- 
lar coming-out party for the daughter of 
Henry Ford II at the very moment that 
the corporation was making the plea that 
it couldn't afford wage improvements 
without raising prices. 

The UAW also pointed out that while 
Ford negotiators have been condemning 
their workers “for daring to ask more of 
the good things of life as their just share 
of Ford prosperity the workers helped 
make possible,” Henry Ford himself was 
writing a defense of the stock option sys- 
tem of reward for top éxecutives in the 
Harvard Business Review. 

“Certainly our whole economic system 
is based on people wanting more and 
more,” Ford wrote. 

The UAW, in effect, asked why this 
should be justified for business execu- 
tives but not for workers. 


Unemployment 





HEAVY LAYOFFS on the New York Central Railrozd are protested by this 
picketline composed of members cf the Railway Clerxs in front of Gov. Nel- 
son Rockefeller’s New York City office. During one month the railroad laid 


off 500 high-seniority workers. 


RR. ‘Economy’ Costs Lived. 


WASHINGTON (PAI)—Countering the “featherbedding” 


argument of U.S. 


railroads seeking to cut down the number of employees, a railroad unionist has 
pointed out that wrecks on the Long Island Railroad that took more than 100 


lives could have been avoided or minimized had firemen been 


aid the engineers. 


employed to 


Appearing as a union witness before the Presidential Railroad Commission 
here, Henry H. Franklin, general chairman of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 


Firemen and Enginemen on the Long Island Railroad, called for 


two - man 


operation of both diesels and electric trains in the interest of safety. 


The electric commuter trains used by the Long Island are operated with only 
an engineer. Franklin argued that a helper (fireman) should be present, as he 
now is on diesel locomotives, to assist the engineer. 


“It is absolutly essential to the safe and efficient operation of trains to have 
a helper present on all locomotives, in order to maintain lookout, maintain and 
restore locomotive power and give relief to the engineer,” Franklin stated. 


Franklin recalled the two worst train wrecks in New York State occurred in 
1950 on the Long Island. A side collision at Rockville Center killed 32 and a 
rear-end collision at Richmond Hill killed 84 persons. 


“That was the blow that signed, sealed and delivered the bankruptcy of the 


Long Island Railroad,” Franklin asserted. 


He said the two-man operation of diesel locomotives had established an en- 
viable safety record. “For a period of 35 years on the Long Island Railroad in 
steam and diesel service, there was not one passenger injured or killed from a 
rear-end collision, side collision or any other kind of a collision while there was 


a two-man operation.” 


Franklin is a 44-year veteran engineer on the Long Island. 
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High-And So Are Profits 


NEW YORK CITY—Corporate profits increased an estimated 12 percent between the first three months 
and the second three months of 1961, a six month period during which unemployment remained near a critical- 


ly high 7 percent level. 

The Wall Street Journal reported on 
the basis of a quarterly survey of corpo- 
rate profit that after-tax earnings for 
the second quarter of 1961 ran at an an- 
nual rate of $22.4 billion compared to an 
annual rate of $20 billion for the first 


. 


The Journal, projecting the profit out- 
look for the current quarter, said there 
was a “possibility of an overall gain for 
corporate profits in the current three 
months.” 


— 





from the 1960-61 recession. 

The Journal survey of 453 companies 
showed total profits down 3.7 percent 
from the second quarter of 1960 but ex- 
plained that “‘a decline in sales was main- 
ly responsible.” 

“The small decline in second quarter 
earnings from a year earlier,” the Journal 
said, “indicates a substantial increase in 
the seasonally adjusted profit rate of all 
corporate enterprise over the first quar- 
ter of this year.” 

Compared to the second quarter of 
1960 the Journal survey registered de- 
clines for 17 major groups of companies 
and increases for 11 groups. In the cor- 
porate groups showing declines were 
autos, chemical producers, steel firms, 
electrical equipment companies and rail- 
roads. 


Looking at the prospects for the cur- 
rent quarter the Journal declared that 
“the steel companies are almost sure 
they'll do better than last year in this 
period and the major chemical producers 
also expect increased third-quarter earn- 
ings. In addition, the automobile group 
may be able to show an overall gain in 
year-to-year profits for the current quar- 
ter.” 

In assessing the slight decline in pro- 
fits from the second quarter of a year 
ago, the Journal reported that 109 com- 


firms showed a profits drop from 6.7 per- 
cent to 6.4 percent. 
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STRIKER COMES HOME: 
after commutation of his sentence, 
Robert Abbott gets a family welcome 
after 8 months in prison. Greeting 
him are Mrs. Abbott, holding 10- 


Paroled 


month - old Michael, Richard and 

Vicky. Abbott was one of the four 

Textile Workers, convicted of “‘con- 

spiracy,’’ paroled in July. The remain- 

ing three, including Boyd Payton, 
were freed in August. 


NLRB Kills 


WASHINGTON (PAI)—A favorite 
device of strikebreaking employers 
—the promise of superseniority to 
strikebreakers—has been dealt a 
crushing blow by the National Labor 
Relations Board. 


The NLRB, in a decision of major 
significance, has ruled unanimously that 
the awarding of superseniority to work- 
ers who replace strikers and to strikers 
who return to work during a strike is an 
unfair labor practice under the Labor- 
Management Relations Act. 

“In our opinion,” the Board said, “su- 
perseniority is a form of discrimination 
extending far beyond the employer's right 
of replacement” of economic strikers to 
carry on his business, adding that it is 
“in direct conflict with the express pro- 
visions of the Act prohibiting discrimina- 
tion.” 

The decision was signed by Chair- 
man Frank W. McCulloch and Members 
Philip Ray Rodgers, Boyd Leedom, John 
H. Fanning, and Gerald A. Brown. 


The case involved the International 
Union of Electrical Workers, AFL-CIO, 
Local 613, Erie, Pennsylvania, and the 
Erie Resistor Corporation, manufacturer 
of electronic components and custom- 
molded plastics. 

Upon expiration of its contract with 
the company and failure to negotiate a 
new agreement, the union called a strike 
March 31, 1959. During the strike period, 
the company adopted a pvlicvy granting 
20-year seniority to new employees hired 
as strike replacements and 20 years ad- 
ditional seniority to laid-off employees 
and to strikers who returned to work. 
The union terminated the strike June 25, 
1959. 

In the course of economic layoffs which 
followed, many strikers who had not been 
replaced and who had been recalled at 
the end of the strike were among the first 
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Labor Presses Congress 
On Health Care for Aged 


WASHINGTON (‘(PAI)—The rising concern which the American people feel for the problem of medical care 
for the aged has been dramatized by the fact that 141 organizations have testified before the House Ways and 


Means Committee on the issue. 


Spokesmen for these groups presented 
varying views on President Kennedy’s 


“program for medical care through the 


social security structure introduced in 
Congress by Rep. Cecil King (D., Calif.) 
and Sen. Clinton B. Anderson (D., N.M.). 


Leadoff witness for seven labor organ- 
izations was AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany who endorsed the King-Anderson 
bill as “sound and necessary” and who 
called it the only feasible means of 
preventing the cost of illness from pau- 
perizing retired persons. 


The hearings were opened by Chairman 
Wilbur Mills (D., Ark.) with Secretary 
of Health, Education and Welfare Abra- 
ham A. Ribicoff as the first witness. 
Ribicoff called the program “urgent and 
pressing.” 

The fact that the hearings are being 
held this year is testimony to the great 
public pressures for Kennedy’s medical 
program. As Meany noted in his appear- 
ance before the committee, the Gallup 
Poll reported that 67 percent of the 
American people favored the Kennedy 
social security approach, including 63 
percent of those between 21 and 30 years 
of age. 


Chairman Mills, himself, has shown 


great lack of sympathy with the King-. 


Anderson bill. Along with Sen. Robert 
Kerr (D., Okla.) he undercut it last year 
and introduced a proposal providing for 
matching Federal and state funds to help 
the indigent aged. It required a pauper's 
oath and was heavily wrapped in red 
tape. 


Recently the Senate Committee on the 
Aged and Aging reported that the Kerr- 
Mills bill had been a complete flop, that 
a limited number of states and only 
10,000 persons have benefited from its 
provisions. 


Prospects are still not too good that 




















final action will be taken on the meas- 
ure this year. However, the Administra- 
tion is pointing to 1962, an election year, 
and a massive effort to pass this key bill 
will be undertaken. 


Meany, in his appearance before the 
committee, cited numerous government 
and private studies climaxed by the White 
House Conference on Aging last January, 
that proved the reality of the old-age 
medical problem. He then analyzed the 
operations of existing insurance pro- 
grams, concluding that “no private in- 
surance plans, whether nonprofit or 


commercial . ..can be sure of maintain- 
ing a broad enough membership to ab- 
sorb the extra costs ‘the aged) entail.” 
Inevitably, he said, premiums are too 
high and benefits are too low. 

Even union-sponsor’ i -..calth centers 
are unable to provide h-->italization for 
retired members. Meany pointed out. 

“Possibly the stronges: : vidence of the 
difficulty is offered by the insurance 
companies themselves—who reduce health 


protection for their own retired employ- 
ees,” he said. “This is really stumping the 
experts.” 


“Superseniority’ for Strikebreakers 


to lose their jobs solely as a result of the 
superseniority plan. 

Acting on unfair labor practice charges 
filed by the union, the General Counsel 
of the NLRB issued a complaint alleging 
unlawful interference with employees’ 
statutory rights, discrimination in regard 
to conditions of employment, and refusal 
to bargain collectively in violation of 
Taft-Hartley. 


Trial Examiner Reeves R. Hilton, who 
heard the case at Erie, recommended 
dismissal of the complaint. 

Overruling him, the Board found viola- 
tions of the Act and ordered the com- 
pany to rescind its 20-year superseniority 
policy and restore prior seniority, to of- 
fer reinstatement and backpay to em- 
ployees laid off because of the super- 
seniority plan, and to bargain collectively 


with the IVE local. 

“Superseniority effectively divides the 
strikers against themselves,” the Board 
said. 

It asserted that “an offer of super- 
seniority is not merely an attempt to 
secure new ‘replacements,’ but more ac- 
curately an offer of benefit to individual 
strikers to abandon the strike and return 
to work.” 





EUROPEAN LABOR LEADERS VISIT RWDSU: Executive Board members of Int'l Union of Food, Drink & Tobac- 
co Workers gather around RWDSU Pres. Max Greenberg during visit to union’s New York Headquarters. In 
shirtsleeves are General Secretary Juul Poulsen of the |UFDT and RWDSU Exec. Vice-Pres. Alex Bail. Others 
are, from left, Dan Gallin, assistant to Poulsen; John Swift of Ireland; IUFDT Pres. Hans Naerscher of Ger- 
many; Marius Madsen and Karl Stephensen, both of Denmark. Group is in U.S. for meetings with unions rep- 
resenting workers in |UFDT jurisdiction, and for executive board session in preparation for convention in Vienna. 
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Long-Term Unemployed 
Rise to Over Million 


WASHINGTON (PAI)—The problem of long- 
term unempléyed—those without jobs for 
more than one-half a year—is becoming in- 
creasingly critical, the Department of Labor 
reports. Secretary of Labor Arthur J. Goldberg 
announced that those out of work six months 
or more had risen 100,000 in July to a total of 
1 million. The number of unemployed 15 
months or longer totals 1.6 million. 


The preliminary report by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics shows that unemployment fell by more 
than 400,000 between June and July but there was 
almost no change in the number of unemployed 
adults. The drop was entirely among young people 
who only recently entered the labor force and are not 
now active seeking work. 


Jobless figures for July now stand at 5.1 million. 
The seasonally adjusted rate of unemployment for 
July—6.9 percent—remains virtually unchanged for 
the eighth straight month. Total employment, at 68.5 
million, has not changed materially. 


Goldberg, at his press conference, stressed the 
growing concern of President Kennedy and the Ad- 
ministration over the continuing high figures of un- 
employment. The Secretary stressed that two key 
measures of the Administration to ease the long- 
term unemployment problem—distressed areas and 
temporary unemployment compensation extension— 
had been enacted into law. 


Federal Aid to Education and the Holland Retrain- 
ing Program—will soon be enacted into law. 


On top of this, Goldberg said that the buildup of 
national defense and civil defense will mean addi- 
tional jobs, too. However, he cautioned about putting 
too much emphasis on the defense program which he 
said is not geared to meet the unemployment prob- 
lem but for national preparedness. 


“If all of these programs do not lead to a sizeable 
reduction of the number of unemployed,” Goldberg 
said, “the Administration will offer additional pro- 
posals.”’ 

Another view of the unemployment picture was 
presented in the latest report on major areas by the 
Bureau of Employment Security. 


The BES said that employment conditions improv- 
ed in most of the nation’s 150 job centers during the 
late spring and early summer. It said there were in- 
dications that moderate improvement will continue 
to mid-September. 


Overall job gains were reported by nine-tenths of 
the 15 major labor market areas regularly surveyed 
by the Bureau and the affiliated state employment 
security agencies. 


However, the July report shows the number of ma- 
jor areas in the substantial unemployment groups 
remained unchanged from the June total of 88. The 
number one year ago was 37. The all-time high was 
101, recorded in March and April. 


The Bureau’s monthly report states that some 
four-fifths of the major labor market areas expect 
increases over the next two-month period if hiring 
plans reported to local public employment offices in 
the surveyed areas are carried out, with anticipated 
gains about in line with the average for this time 
of the year. 
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MISSILE SITE SITUATION “GOOD”: Secre- 
tary of Labor Arthur J. Goldberg uses a bull 
horn to talk to the workers at the NASA missile 
installation at Cape Canaveral. In a trouble- 
shooting 2-day plane trip to major bases he 
found that man days lost for strikes had sunk 
to a record low. 





More Waste in Business 
Than in Government? 


WASHINGTON, D.C. — Despite private industry’s 
boasts that it is much more efficinet than the Fed- 
eral “bureaucracy” with its red tape, the fact is that 
there’s more waste in industry than in government. 
That was the astonishing testimony presented re- 
cently to Rep. F. Edward Hebert and Rep. Porter 
Hardy, of the House Armed Services Investigating 
Committee. The testimony was given by an expert, 
Asst. Secretary of the Air Force Joseph Imrie, who 
has worked on both sides of the fence, in big in- 
dustry and big government. 

Here is the revealing dialogue: 

Rep. Hebert—“Mr. Secretary, you just came back 
from industry to government. How long since you 
were out of government?” 


Imrie—“Ten years.” 


Rep. Hebert—“Would you say there is a consid- 
erable amount of waste and inefficiency in private 
industry as compared to what we found here?” 

Imrie—“I would.” 

Rep. Hebert—“Then how do you stay in business? 
The stockholders don’t keep a close tab on it.” 

Imrie—‘Yes, we in industry hide our sins, but we 
government people can’t. That is the major differ- 
ence in all this, I think.” 

Rep. Hardy—‘“Yes, it is easier to hide from stock- 
holders than it is from the taxpayers.” 

Imrie—“True. I don’t ever recall having to appear 
before a committee like this one in my 10 years in 
industry.” 





Disputes at Missile Sites 
Drop to a Record Low 


WASHINGTON (PAE) — Despite all the 
charges. to the contrary, all is quiet on the la- 
bor-management front at the missile bases. 
This is the report brought back by Secretary 
of Labor Arthur J. Goldberg after a two-day 
tour of key missile sites. 


“I will report to the President,” Goldberg told a 
news conference, “that during July man days lost 
at all 21 missile sites has reached an all time low.” 

He cited some figures, too. Out of one million man 
days worked at the missile sites, only 209 man days 
were lost. 

“I’m not too good at mathematics,” the Secretary 
said, “but I figure this comes to about .0002—an in- 
finitesimal amount of time lost.” 

Goldberg praised the work of the National Missile 
Sites Labor Commission as well as the local commis- 
sions for resolving many of the problems at the 
bases. He said, “Candor requires acknowledgement of 
the very outstanding and dedicated work done by all 
levels (armed services, manufacturers, contractors, 
men working) at the missile sites.” 


He noted that there were still problems but he said 
that now orderly procedures had been established 
and many of the problems could be resolved without 
recourse to interruption of work. 

In discussing the background of the problems at 
the missile sites, Goldberg made these points: 


@ The bases are located in out of the way places. 


e Workers must travel up to 90 miles to report to 
work. 


e@ For those who live on the bases there is a critical 
housing situation. 

e@ It is an extremely complex program. The men 
are from many different crafts and industries, there 
are many employers and contractors and they must 
all learn to work together. Jurisdictional problems 
are to be expected. 

One reporter who accompanied Goldberg on his 
tour said that frankly he had questioned the 
value of the tour and thought it might be open to 
charges of being a publicity jaunt.” 


“However,” he said, “I soon learned different. 
When a personal representative of the President— 
the Secretary of Labor—climbs into pits or along- 
side a worker on the job and listens to his problems 
to relay the information to the President, it means 
something. After all, these men are at isolated spots 
and when a man of the stature of Goldberg visits 
them, it makes a real impression.” 


Back Pay Collections Rise 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Back pay of $1.37 million 
was collected by the Nationa] Labor Relations Board 
during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1961, for em- 
ployees discharged or laid off in unfair labor practice 
cases, NLRB General Counsel Stuart Rothman has 
reported. 


The back pay collections were up 20 percent 
over 1960 and the number of employees offered re- 
instatement after illegal discharge was nearly double. 
Rothman also reported “further significant reduc- 
tions” in the time required to consider contested un- 
fair labor practice cases—from 52 days to 45 days 
between filing of a charge and issuance of a formal 
complaint. 


Newburgh Welfare Crackdown Seen a ‘Hoax’ 


NEWBURGH, N. Y. (PAI)—The Newburgh 
plan for restricting welfare and relief programs, 
which was hailed as the coming of the new age 
by Sen. Barry Goldwater (R. Ariz.), is running 
into hot water in all directions. 

City Manager Joseph Mitchell, who has been push- 
ing the program to the applause of the Goldwater 
elements, admitted that he would recommend some 
changes in his 13-point program which calls for limit- 
ing relief to three months per year, denying relief to 
women who have additional children born out of wed- 
lock, and requiring all able-bodied men on relief to 
work a 40-hour week. 

Tt was this last provision which made Mitchell look 
particularly bad. He had predicted that he would find 
40 to 50 such persons. A survey turned up only one. 

The State of New York has moved in court to block 
enforcement of the welfare crackdown. Louis J. Lefko- 
witz, State attorney general, after reviewing the pro- 
gram at the request of the State Board of Welfare, is 
seeking an injunction, questioning the legality of the 
program, from the State Supreme Court. 

Meanwhile, Mayor William Ryan, only Democrat 
on the five-member city council, says he thinks there 








is a “turning of the tide” 
Mitchell. 


“When all this first came out,” Ryan declared, “the 
man on the street gave me very little public support. 
But the city manager has issued so many false state- 
ments that people are getting suspicious. 


“The fact that no relief chiselers have been found, 
the fact that only one able-bodied man was found on 


PEER SL FERRE RRS To RR S| 
And Now—Thought Control 


NEWBURGH, N.Y.(PAI)—City Manager Joseph 
Mitchell, who flopped in his efforts to prove that 
there were “cheaters” and “chiselers” on the wel- 
fare rolls of the city, now has a new gimmick— 
“thought control.” 


“We're working on thought-control right now,’ 
Mitchell said. “We feel the greatest barrier to re- 
ducing (welfare) cases is the thought barrier; that 
is, most. of those in social wark are not aware of 
where they (welfare recipients) are going to end 
up in the long run.” 


Ace 


against City Manager 


‘ 





welfare, the fact that Mitchell said cases had dropped 
by 29 when in fact there was a drop of only six, the 
fact that he wrote the ‘citizens committee’ report on 
the welfare situation—all of these have put doubts in 
the people’s minds as to what this is about.” 


Ryan was supported by Norman V. Lourie, presi- 
dent of the National Association of Social Workers. 
Lourie, in a statement, declared: 


“All the facts amount to one conclusion—that 
Newburgh has spread a giant hoax in order to adopt 
& punitive, regressive program that would drive needy 
and helpless people off welfare—a tax reduction pro- 
gram regardless of human cost.” 


Further support for this viewpoint came from a 
Newburgh merchant, who declared: 


“When this all started a lot of people thought that 
Mitchell was a martyr and they supported him. The 
facts that have come out have discredited him.” 

And this view, as reported by the New York Post, 
came from a local civic leader: 

“The cold gray dawn is breaking and some people 
are beginning to think all this publicity is damn bad 


for Newburgh.” 
rwdsu RECORD 
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New York & Northeast 


NEW YORK CITY—Samuel 8. 
Lowenthal, one of the founders of 
the RWDSU, died on Sunday, Aug. 
7 at the age of 60. He had been a 
member and leader of Retail Shoe 
Employees Local 287 for almost for- 
ty years. 


Lowenthal had served continuously 
on the International Executive Board 
since the union’s establishment in 1937. 
He had also been active in the labor 
movement on local, state and national 
levels for more than a quarter-century. 

Especially well-known in his native 
borough of Brooklyn, Sam Lowenthal 
was a familiar figure in the political 
and social life of the community. He 
was an active member who often serv- 
ed in leadership posts in such fraternal 
organizations as the Masons, Elks and 
Knights of Pythias. For more than 20 
years, he served as chairman of a local 
draft board under the Selective Service 
Administration. 

Funeral services for Lowenthal were 
held on Aug. 9 in Brooklyn, and were 
attended by hundreds of members of 





Local 287 and its sister Local 1268, as 
well as officers of the RWDSU and its 
affiliated locals, New York City Coun- 
cil Pres. Abe Stark, a number of judges 
and other prominent figures from the 
labor movement, government and char- 
ttable organizations. 


Following religious and Masonic serv- 
ices, a eulogy was delivered by RWDSU 
Pres. Max Greenberg. After express- 
ing his sympathy to Sam Lowenthal’s 
family, Pres. Greenberg reviewed some 
of the late leader’s accomplishments in 
the labor movement, the community and 
in behalf of many worthy causes. 


“My own recollection of and associa- 
tion with Sam Lowenthal goes back 
more than 25 years when he was al- 
ready a respected and dynamic leader 
of Local 287,” Greenberg said. “Through 
all the years that followed—through our 
efforts to build a new international un- 
ion within the framework of the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, 
through the difficulties trials that 
came our way, through the rebirth of 
our union in 1954 and right up until 





OFF TO EMERALD ISLE: Loca! 923 Pres. Martin Kyne and his niece, Miss 
Mary Kyne, get the traditional Gaelic welcome, Cead Mile Failte—* 100,000 
Welcomes’’—as they board plane at New York July 28, for trip to old ‘sod. 
bed re spending several weeks in their native mercies of nage se ath 


150, 000 to March Lal or Day 


NEW YORK CITY—At 10 sharp on Monday morning, Sept. 4, grand mar- 
shal Gerald J. Ryan of the Uniformed Firemen’s Association will step off a brisk 
pace te start New York City’s biggest Labor Day Parade in history. 


Sponsored by the one million organized workers in the city through the AFL- 
CIO Central Laber Council, the parade is expected to draw 150,000 marchers and 
750,000 spectators along the two-mile line of march. 


RWDSU locals here have reported that union members are eager to partici- 
pate and show their support of their unien. Each lecal will inform its own mem- 
bers as to the time and place of assembly fer the parade. As this issue of The 
Record went to press, the line of march had not yet been decided. 


Last year a large contingent of RWDSUers turned out with bands blaring, 
banners waving, placards flying and fleats relling. District 65, which had ene of 
the largest groups in last year’s parade, is expected to have another huge group 
this year, along with Locals 338, 1-S, 50, 1268, 147 and 1199. 


On the invitation of Harry Van Arsdale, president of the council, a delegation 
from the 160,000-member Teamsters Joint Council 16 will participate in the parade. 
This is the first time the Teamsters will march in the Labor Day parade since the 
council reinstituted the parade in 1959 after a 20-year lapse. 
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Sam Lowenthal Dies, a Founder of RWDSU 


the day of his passing, Sani Lowenthal 
was a tower of strength to all of us. 


“He was often the center of contro- 
versy, but there was never any doubt 
in anyone’s mind as to where Sam stood 
on a given issue. He never hesitated to 
express himself vigorously and force- 
fully; he was a loyal friend—although 
at times he could be a powerful op- 
ponent. Throughout the labor move- 
ment, Sam Lowenthal was a well-known 
and well-liked figure. 


“Sam’s untimely passing has cost all 
of us a great deal. His family has suf- 
fered the worst loss and deprivation. 
But we, his friends and associates, will 
miss him sorely. In the months and 
years ahead, I know that we will feel 
the lack of his warmth, his vigor and 
his dedication. I can think of no finer 
tribute to Sam than for all of us who 
benefited so greatly from his efforts to 
rededicate ourselves to the principles 
for which he stood and to resolve to 
build our union and help it grow in 
the image that Sam always held be- 
fore him.” 








Sam Lowenthal Dies at 60 


Volunteer Organizers 


Sign 165 for Dist. 65 


NEW YORK CITY—District 65’s volunteer organizers have played a key 
role in signing up 165 new members in recent weeks. 

“In almost all of these campaigns and in others now in progress, rank- 
and-file members have actually led the staff organizers,” one ‘65’ officer 
said. The lead for the union’s drive at Milton C. Johnson, a direct mail 


house in nearby Freeport, Long Island, 
which employs 85 workers, came from 
Peter Friscia, a longtime union member. 
Friscia and the in-plant committee, aid- 
ed by Gen. Org. Ben Berman and Org. 
Ralph Passman, have signed up a ma- 
jority of the employees. 

The union has filed an NLRB petition 
for an election and is now seeking rec- 
ognition and collective bargaining by con- 
sent of the employer. District 65’s Direct 
Mail Local is seeking a $12 a week gen- 
eral increase, five days’ sick leave, health 
and welfare coverage, and an improved 
holiday and vacation schedule. 

‘65’ has also signed up a majority of 
the 32 employees of Hi-Test Premier 
Product, a hardware importer, and is 
seeking recognition. Orgs, Pete Van Delft 





and Irving Adamsbaum headed the drive. 


The district’s Retail TV Local has won 
a first contract for 22 salesmen employed 
by the Square furniture and appliance 
chain. The three-year contract provides 
wage increases ranging from $10 to $30 
a week, a reduction in hours from 60 
to 45 and welfare coverag€. The cam- 
paign was directed by Orgs. Carl Kurtz- 
man, Charles Velenta and Julio Mojica. 


The union won an NLRB election at 
the Everlast Printing Co. Aug. 8 after 
a campaign conducted jointly by ‘65’ and 
the Big Six typographical union. Org. Al 
Turbane led the ‘65’ drive, which has 
brought 20 office and warehouse employ- 
ees into the union. 


Big Queens Building Goes Union 


NEW YORK CITY—Local 670 has or- 
ganized employees of the 27-story Silver 
Towers, the tallest apartment building 
in Queens, Pres. John Finger reported. 

The employees voted to be represented 
by the local in a secret ballot election 
conducted by the New York State Labor 
Board. 

“Negotiations have been started,’ 
Finger said. “Our demands for the em- 
ployees are $72 a week for porters and 
doormen and $87 weekly for handymen, 
a 40-hour work week, 11 holidays, hos- 
pitalization and Blue Cross coverage, and 
up to three weeks’ vacation.” 

The organizing campaign was headed 


Firms Must Post 


WASHINGTON—One million employ- 
ers are now receiving from the U.S. Labor 
Dept. a mailing brochure including a 
poster to inform employees of their rights 
under the newly amended Fair Labor 
Standard Act. 

The official poster must be displayed 
in each business establishment affected 
by the 1961 amendments. 

Under terms of the amendments, work- 
ers previously entitled to a wage of $1 
an hour will be guaranteed a legal mini- 
mum of $1.15 an hour effective Sept. 3. 
Workers not previously protected, but 


by Local 670 organizers Joseph Caliva 
and William Teaney. 


Dorothy Moran Appointed 
To Chester County Post 


WEST CHESTER, Pa—Dorothy M. 
Moran, recording secretary of Local 770, 
has been named to the Chester County 
Board of Assistance by Gov. David L. 
Lawrence. 


Mrs. Moran is a member of the 


Wage Notices 


brought under the law by the recent 
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The Midwest 





Two-Week Strike Does Trick at Dearborn Inn 


DETROIT, Mich.—One hundred and forty 
members of Local 1064 have won a two-year con- 
tract with the Dearborn Inn after a two week 
strike, Gen'l Sec. Paul Domeny reported. 

The workers won a general increase of 3 cents an 
hour retroactive to July 1, another 3 cents next July 1, 
a $7.82 monthly cash payment for Blue Cross-Blue 
Shield coverage and reduction of the vacation require- 


downtown hotels.” 


following day. 


24-7 Vote for RWDSU 


At 





roadstreet’s in Chi 


CHICAGO, fil—The Chicago Joint Board won an NLRB election Aug. 8 
among 40 employees at two stores operated by Broadstreet’s, a men’s cloth- 


ing .nd fu 


16-5 Vote for ‘379 
At Allen Milk Co. 


COLUMBUS, O.—Local 379 won a Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board election 
among 21 sales and production employ- 
ees of the Allen Milk Co. here, Int'l Rep. 
Gene Ingles reported. The vote was 16-5 
for ‘379’. 


Int’] Rep. Ned Harkless, who has head- 
ed the campaign, has called a member- 
ship meeting Aug. 9 to elect the unit’s 
bargaining committee and prepare con- 
tract demands. 


The Allen victory is the local’s third in 
as many months. The local won a repres- 
entation election, 82-12, at the Truesdell 
Candy Co. in May and a 33-10 victory 
at the Westerville Creamery in June. 


Cupp Heads 184L 
In Kansas City, Mo. 


KANSAS CITY, Mo.—Harkless H. Cupp 
was elected president of Local 184L at 
the unten’s annual election recently. 


Also elected to office were Rose May- 
berry, vice-president; Charles Weiss, 
treasurer; Grace Corlett, chief steward; 
La Verne Towel, secretary; Paul Nov- 
gradac, financial secretary; Harold Lev- 
ens, sergeant-at-arms; and Charles Adair, 
trustee. 


Agnes Duffy and Edith Marxen were 
named committeemen-at-large. 


The newly-elected officers will be in- 
stalled at the local’s regular meeting this 
month. The trustee’s term is for three 
years, while all other officers will serve 
for one year. 


nishings chain, Joint Board Pres. Henry Anderson reported. 


“There were approximately 40 eligible 
to vote,” Anderson said. “Thirty-eight 
voted: 24 for the union, 7 voted no union 
and six votes were challenged. There was 
one void ballot.” 


The union has requested a meeting 
with Broadstreet’s to open contract nego- 
tiations as soon as the NLRB files certifi- 
cation of the Joint Board's victory. 


The Broadstreet’s unit includes cloth- 
ing and furnishings salesmen and all non- 
selling employees at the company’s stores 
on State Street, Chicago’s main shopping 
area, and at Old Orchard, a Chicago 
suburb. The chain now operates only the 
two stores but it plans to open others 
in the future, Anderson said. 


He pointed out that the RWDSU elec- 
tion victory was the first for any union 
in the State Street section since 1948, 
when the Chicago Joint Board organized 
employees of the A. S. Beck shoe chain. 


“We hope it’s a good sign,’"’ Anderson 
said. 


The RWDSU petitioned for an election 
within a week after the drive started in 
early July and Broadstreet’s consented to 
the election. 


The organizing committee was headed 
by Broadstreet employees Leonard Eich- 
ler and Al Harlib. 


Anderson said that the organizing cam- 
paign received help from Martin Koppel, 
president of Local 721 in New York, 
which represents 60 workers at 10 Broad- 
street stores there. 


Koppel said that he expected to take 
part in the Chicago negotiations. 


“I’m going to sit in with Hank Ander- 
son and try to help the Chicago workers 
get the contract they're entitled to,” he 
said. 


lowa Local Elects Sam Clark 


CEDAR RAPIDS, Ia.—Samuel Clark was elected president of Local 110 
at the local’s annual election meeting July 27, it was reported by Org. 


George Sauerbry. 


Also named to top office in the local 
were Walter Engrav, vice-president; 
James Wells, recording-secretary; Glenn 
Kloos, chief steward of men; Kenneth 
Flint, assistant chief steward of men; and 
Dick Baruch ard Ernest R. Denbow, trus- 
tees. 


“Clark returns to lead the employees of 
the largest cereal mill in the world after 
an absence of five years,” Sauerbry said. 
“He replaces Robert J. Ryan, a very capa- 
ble leader who, with the help of a com- 
petent executive board, made many, many 
gains for the members of Local 110. 
Brother Ryan will be greatly missed in 
future contacts with the Quaker Oats 
Company.” 


Vice-pres. Engrav replaces David Rich- 
ards, who resigned because of ill health. 
Wells takes over for Sauerbry, an officer 
for the past four years now serving as 
organizer. Kleos and Flint were unop- 
posed while Bruch and Denbow got the 





SAM CLARK 
highest votes of the four candidates for 
trustee 


Local 110 represents 500 employees at 
the Quaker Oats plant here. 


ment from 200 working days to 175. 

“IT think it’s a pretty good contract,’”” Domeny said. 
“The management had said before the strike that 
there’s be no increase at all this year. As it is, our mem- 
bers earn 5 to 40 cents an hour more than any of the 


The workers met July 29 and voted 113 to 8 to 
accept the hoiel’s offer. They returned to work the 


Domeny said that the striking workers had done a 
fine job manning the picketline at the hotel’s three 
entrances around-the-clock. 

“It was one of the finest strikes I've seen in a long 
time,” he said. 


During the strike 40 guests remained at the Inn, 


settled. 





AUTOMATION PROBLEMS: These chickens on production line tell part of 


making their own beds and cleaning their rooms, bu: 
the hotel accepted no new guests until the strike was 





story of automation that cuts jobs and raises production in meat packing in- 

dustry. Armour & Co., with the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and the United 

Packinghouse Workers, established committee chaired by Pres. Clark Kerr 

of University of California, which has completed study showing impact of 
automation on U.S. economy. 


Pension Plan Won in lowa 
At Blacks Dept. Store 


WATERLOO, Ia.—Local 860 reached agreement on a new two-year con- 
tract with Black’s Department Store July 19, Reg. Dir. John Capell re- 


ported. 


The union members won a pension plan worth 10% cents hourly and 
covering employees for all previous service at the store; a 244-cent an hour 


wage increase across the board next 
April 1, increased minimums and max- 
imums, four hours reporting pay and 


overtime for casual employees on the 
same basis as regular employees. The 
pension plan is effective April 1. 

“We also clarified several of the 


clauses,” Capell said. ‘We improved the 
wording on the vacation clauses and on 
the probation and seniority provisions.” 


The union also won improved leave 
conditions. “In the old contract leaves 
were granted exciusively by consent of 
the company,” Capell said. “Now, under 
certain conditions they must grant leave 
and the union has more of a say in those 
conditions. Also the leave set-up was im- 
proved so that anyone with two years’ 
service can get up to nine months of sick 
leave.” 


Local 860, which represents 150 Black's 
employees, won its first contract with 
the store in October 1958. Black’s is a 
part of the Allied Stores Corp., a na- 
tionwide chain of department stores. 


The local’s bargainers included Pres. 
Geraldine Eckholt, Sec. Gertrude Potts, 
Barbara Weiden, Berniede Howery and 
Capell. 
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OFF TO ARMY: This is the last civil- 
ian laugh of James James, president 
of Local 870, Anderson, Ind., who 
was inducted into the U.S. Army 
Aug. 8. James, president of the local 
for three years, got a big-send off 
from the local members Aug. |. 
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DALLAS, Tex. (PAI)—Rep. Bruce Alger (R., Tex.), one of the extremists 
of the Goldwater vintage, keeps up a steady barrage of insertions in the Con- 
gressional Record against “reckless spending” and “protecting the taxpayer.” 


When Alger talks about the taxpayer he evidently does not include himself. 
The Internal Revenue Service has announced that he has not paid all of his 1960 
income taxes and owes the Federal Government $800.64 plus interest. 


Commented Mrs. Alger, currently divorcing the congressman: “But that’s 
just like Bruce. He doesn’t believe in taxes anyway.” 
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Citrus Locals 
Of RWDSU 


Map Aid Plan 


DADE CITY, Fla—The RWDSU’s 
Southern Area held a day-long con- 
ference of all RWDSU citrus locals 
at Local 43’s union hall here Aug. 5, 
Asst. Southern Dir. Frank Parker re- 
ported. 

The meeting explored ways in which 
the organized citrus workers in Florida 
can help each other, particularly in con- 
tract negotiations and in exchanging in- 
formation on operations in different 
plants, Parker said. . 

“The conference, the first of its kind, 
is the forerunner of many summer con- 
ferences we plan to hold in the future,” 
Parker said. 

Twenty-five delegates representing 
more than 2,000 organized workers in 
the citrus industry attended the con- 
ference. 

Among those participating were Int’l 
Reps. Harry Bush and William Connell 
and officers of the Ft. Pierce citrus and 
packing workers local, a federal labor un- 
ion. Mrs. Richardson, president of the 
local, and other officers took an active 


part in the meeting. 


The RWDSU represents more citrus 
workers than any other international un- 
ion, Parker said. 

“Our union has been more sucéessful 
than any other in organizing citrus work- 
ers,” Parker said. “At the same time, we 
recognize that there is a lot of organizing 
and improving of conditions still to be 
done.” 


2-Hour Strike Wins 
At Ala. Scrap Yard 


BIRMINGHAM, Ala.—Local 261 has 
won recognition as bargaining agent for 
the 25 employees of the Jefferson Iron 
& Metal Co., a scrap yard, after a two- 
hour strike Aug. 3, it was reported by 
Org. C. T. Daniel. 


“We will be in negotiations with Jef- 
ferson this week,” Daniel said. 

After the strike the company recog- 
nized the local as bargaining agent and 
agreed to follow seniority in putting em- 
ployees back to work. 

Local 261, an amalgamated local in the 
warehouse and related fields, has 800 
members. 


Renewal Talks Due 
At Va. Insurance Co. 


RICHMOND, Va.—The Southern Aid 
Life Insurance Co., one of the oldest 
Negro life insurance companies in Amer- 
ica, has informed Local 179 that it is 
prepared to begin negotiations for a con- 
tract renewal, it was reported by Reg. 
Dir. Irving Lebold. 

“The local has worked out its con- 
tract demands and it is planning a 
membership meeting for approval of 
the demands,” Lebold said. “Negotia- 
tions should open soon after that.” 

The Rev. Mr. Fogle serves as president 
of the local. 





The South 





Locals Team-Up in Atlanta, New Orleans 
To Dish-Up Good Pacts at Blue Plate Co. 


NEW ORLEANS, La.—Two locals of the RWDSU are teaming up to win maximum improvements in new con- 
tracts with a food company. While RWDSU members employed by Blue Plate Foods here and in Atlanta are try- 
ing to get joint contract bargaining with their employer, they’ve made plans to coordinate the negotiations in 





COOPERATIVE PLANNING for Blue Plate contract talks brings representa- 


tives of Atlanta and New Orleans plants to Birmingham. L. to r., 


Int'l Rep. 


Guy Dickinson, Atlanta; Local 503 Pres. Cliff Hernandez, New Orleans; 
Asst. Southern Dir. Frank Parker, Int'l Rep. Paul Fourcade, New Orleans; 


and Shop Chairman Harold Adams, Atlanta. 
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lndestvialist Sa ys Unions 


Helped His Firm in South 


ATLANTA, Ga.—A leading American industrialist has told a group of 
Georgia businessmen that organized labor has played a vital role in his 


firm’s growth in this state. 


Gen. Lucius D. Clay, chairman of the board of Continental Can Co., re- 
cently told the Governor’s Conference on Trade and Commerce here that 


most of the company’s 1,400 employees 
in Georgia are union members earning 
industry-wide rates. 


Clay said Continental Can did not 
open its plants in Georgia to take ad- 
vantage of cheap labor. 


“We are not looking for cheap labor: 
we are looking- for productive labor,” 
Clay said. “Most of our labor in Georgia 
is unionized and our wage rates are in- 
dustry-wide rates—no less nor no more 
in Georgia than elsewhere.” 


Clay said it was essential that the 
company pay decent wages and get good 
workers. 

“In paying these rates we must have 
full productivity to compete and this we 
get,” he said. 

Clay also told the businessmen that 
the company has had excellent relations 
with the unions representing its employ- 
ees. 

“We are very happy with the manage- 
ment-labor relations in our Georgia op- 
erations,” Clay said, 


ALOE A. SEO 


Strike Strong in B’ ham 
At Dixie Hatchery 


BIRMINGHAM, Ala.—Twenty-five members of the Alabama RWDSU Coun- 
cil employed at the Dixie Hatchery went out on strike July 30 for a first con- 


tract, Org. C. T. Daniel reported. 


“The Dixie people are 100 percent organized and real good union men,” 
Daniel said. “The picketline is as strong as it was the first day.” 


The union is seeking wage increases and seniority, arbitration and grievance 
clauses in a standard RWDSU contract. Some Dixie workers earn as low as 60 


cents an hour. 


This is the second strike at Dixie during the union’s organizing campaign. 
The previous strike, which lasted for one shift, got two workers reinstated after 
they had been fired for organizing activities. 


Org. Jack Fields is in charge of the Dixie drive. 
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Last Three Freed 
After Henderson 
Strike Jailing 


RALEIGH, N. C.—3oyd E. Payton, 
Lawrence Gore and Charles Aus- 
lander, last of the Henderson un- 
ion leaders jailed during the strike 
at Harriet-Henderson textile mills, 
have returned to freedom. 


Payton and Gore were released from 
Raleigh Central Prison and Auslander 
from Caledonia Prison on Aug. 3, all on 
parole after serving the legal minimum 
of their sentences. 


This means the release of all officers 
and members of the Textile Workers 
Union of America convicted in Novem- 
ber 1960 on charges of conspiracy to 
blow up the struck mills. 


Principal witness against the union of- 
ficials was an undercover informer who 
later was involved in a Virginia gun 
charge. 


Payton is the TWUA Carolinas dis- 
rector and Gore and Auslander are in- 
ternational representatives. 


In an act of executive clemency, Gov. 
Terry Sanford a month ago ordered 
a three-year reduction in the sentence. 
The trio just released had received six 
to 10-year sentences. Sanford’s action 
permitted their release after they serv- 
ed the nine-month minimum required by 
law. 


(See phote on page 4.) 


case Blue Plate refuses. 


“Two years ago we asked the company 
for joint negotiations but it refused to 
do so,” Int'l] Rep. Guy Dickinson said in 
Atlanta, where Local 315 represents 110 
Blue Plate workers. “We've asked for 
joint negotiations this year, but so far 
Blue Pilate has again refused. We'll make 
another request to the company soon.” 


If Blue Plate holds to its refusal, Int’! 
Rep. Paul Fourcade said in New Orleans, 
where Local 503 bargains for 140 em- 
ployees of the food processor, the two 
unions will again work out their strategy 
together. 


“Both locals have already agreed on 
substantially similar proposals to im- 
prove the current contract,” Fourcade 
said. “We're asking for increased wages. 
@ number of new classifications calling 
for higher rates and improved holidays 
and vacations. We’re also attempting to 
get the company to agree to a union wel- 
fare plan, like the set-up of the RWDSU 
locals in Alabama. 


“In New Orleans the local is asking 
for a union shop and an _ irrevocable 
checkoff,” Fourcade said. “We can’t ask 
for that in Atlanta because of the state 
right-to-work law.” 

Both locals have two-year contracts 
that expire Sept. 27. 


Int'l Reps. at Both Sessions 


In 1959 Dickinson sat in on the New 
Orleans negotiations and Fourcade at- 
tended the Atlanta sessions. The locals 
plan to continue the practice. 


“If there’s no joint bargaining this 
time,” Fourcade said, “we'll use the same 
program as last time with the addition 
of having both Atlanta and New Orleans 
shop chairmen present at both negotia- 
tions. 


“The two locals have agreed that both 
must accept any settlement,” Fourcade 


Blue Plate manufactures a variety of 
food items, including mayonnaise, peanut 
butter, oleomargarine, sauces, sandwich 
spreads, jellies and preserves. Formerly a 
subsidiary of Wesson Oil Co., the com- 
pany was sold recently to Hunt Food In- 
dustries. 


“We don't know if we'll be negotiating 
with the Blue Plate people or if Hunt 
will bring their people in,” Fourcade 
said. “That’s another reason for the 
necessity of close cooperation between 
the two groups.” 


Contract Talks 
Move Ahead at 
Orleans Mfg. Co. 


NEW ORLEANS, La. — Negotiations 
for 75 members of Local 503 employed at 
the Orleans Manufacturing Co. are mov- 
ing ahead, Int’l Rep. Paul Fourcade re- 
ported. 


“We expect to conclude negotiations 
sometime this month,” he said. 


The local’s two-year contract with 
Orleans expired June 30 but the union 
and the company have agreed that the 
new agreement will be retroactive to 
July 1. 

“We expect to renew for one year,” 
Fourcade said. “Although the company 
wage offer is not much, we do have agree- 
ment on other contract improvements 
that are important to the members.” 

Richard Schroeder, shop chairman; 
Violet Calico, Raymond Guerin, John 
Portero, Noel Bermudez and Fourcade 
are bargaining for the Local 503 mem- 
bers. 

The Orleans company manufactures 
caskets. 
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Canada 


May Jordan and Ursula Lutz walk picket- 
line at Taylor, Pearson. 


Other Local 535ers put a line around struck Goodrich 


Company warehouse. 
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Two of 110 striking Local 535 m 
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115 Strike at 2 Vancouver Warehouses 


VANCOUVER, B.C.—One hundred and fifteen 
members of Local 535 have struck the Vancouver 
branches of two huge corporations and are pre- 
pared for a long battle, Int’] Rep. Bud Hodgins 
reported. 

One hundred and ten !ccal members walked out at 
Taylor, Pearson & Carson Ltd. July 14, the day after 
four Local 535 members struck the B. F. Goodrich 
(Canada) Ltd. warehouse. 

At the Record’s presstime Hodgins said there was 
definitely no sign of settlement in sight at either shop. 

“Our people are preparing themselves for long strikes 
in both places,” he said. ‘The morale of the pickets is 
very good and they’re received their first strike assis- 


The Taylor, Pearson workers struck after rejecting a 
conciliation board award that recommended a $10 a 
month wage increase over three years. 

“The increases do very little for rates that are pre- 
sently 10 to 15 percent below other contracts in the 
same industry,” Hodgins said. 

The basic rates at Taylor, Pearson range from $251 
to $284 monthly after one year’s service. 

The four Goodrich warehousemen walked out in an 
attempt to get the company to accept a conciliation 
officer's recommendation as the basis of a new con- 
tract. The conciliation officer recommended a general 
wage increase of $25 a month and improved vacations 
in a two-year agreement. Goodrich’s Canadian head of- 
ficer rejected the offer after the local warehouse man- 


Hodgins said that the British Columbia Federation 
of Labor has asked all its affiliates for financial aid to 
the strikers and has also called for a boycott of the 
products of both companies. 

Taylor, Pearson is a wholesale distributor of auto 
parts and accessories, electrical appliances, photographic 
equipment, radio and television sets and electronic 
gear. 

It is a subsidiary of Booker Brothers & McConnell, 
a British firm with large holdings in the retail and 
wholesale field in Great Britain. 

The Goodrich warehouse distributes tires and indus- 
rial rubber products, such as belting. 

Hodgins also said that Carson Truck Lines is scab- 
bing by sending drivers through the picketlines and he 











tance.” 


ager had accepted it. 


‘414 Opens Toronto Drive 
To Organize Canadian Tire 


TORONTO, Ont.—Local 414 has opened a drive to organize the em- 
ployees of the Canadian Tire Co. warehouse here, it was reported by Roy 


Higson. 

After the local handed out a leaflet 
to the Canadian Tire employees, the 
company responded with an offer of a 
wage increase and an anti-union letter. 

“The contents of the letter,” Higson 
said, “are the efforts of a typical anti- 
union boss, paying $50 per week for men 
and $35 for women working a 42% hour 
work week. Overtime pay was non-exist- 
ent and the health and welfare plans are 
poor in comparison with those secured 
for members of Local 414.” 

Higson, who is leading the drive with 


Bus. Agent Donald F. Tait, said that the 
application cards are coming in steadily 
from Canadian Tire employees, proving 
that few of the workers were scared away 
from the union by the letter. 

Higson also asked that RWDSU mem- 
bers assist the campaign. 

“We feel that members of the RWDSU 
across Canada, and in the Ontario area 
particularly, should acquaint the presi- 
dent of this company, A. J. Billes, with 
the strength of our organization and the 
fact that fighting us can be costly.” 


Charles Dyke Dies: Gander Leader 





GANDER, Nfld.—Charles Dyke, sec- 
retary-treasurer of Local 1060 for the 
past eight years, died here June 27 at 
the age of 46. 


“Brother Dyke’s death was a terrible 
loss to the local,” Pres. J. C. Mullett said. 
“He conducied the duties of his office 
successfully and faithfully up to one 
month prior to his death, the last three 
months from his sick bed. 

“Under his capable guidance of the 
union’s finances, the union was able to 
accumulate a sizeable reserve that en- 
abled the local to launch a drive to 
organize the unorganized workers in the 
Gander area,” Mullett said. 

Dyke is survived by his wife, two sons 
and two daughters, two brothers and a 
sister. He was a member of the United 
Church. 


asked all RWDSU members to avoid using the firm. 


Jodoin Says CLC Will Aid, 
Not Dominate New Party 


OTTAWA (CPA)—The 1,100,000-member Canadian Labor Congress 
will not dominate the New Democratic Party ror will it interfere with or 


try to influence the party’s internal 


affairs, CLC Pres. Claude Jodoin 


pledged here in his address to the New Party founding convention. 


Jodoin torpedoed the favorite theme 
of New Party detractors who are fond 
of picturing the party as a puppet of 
organized labor. 

“If we are to have free trade union- 
ism,” Jodoin declared, “then our labor 
organizations must remain free of the 
domination of any group—government, 
political parties or employers. 

“As trade unionists, we do not want 
to dominate; neither do we want to be 
dominated.” 

Jodoin made it clear that this posi- 
tion of non-intereference in the New 
Democratic Party was not incompatible 
with the CLC role in fostering the par- 
ty’s creation and encouraging congress 
affiliates to support the New Party. 

The trade union movement, Jodoin re- 
minded the delegates, had a long his- 
tory of political action in Canada and 
elsewhere. 

“A labor movement that is without in- 
terest in political matters is a labor move- 
ment that is evading one of the most 
fundamental responsibilities,” Jodoin 
warned. 


Labor’s objectives in the fields of em- 
ployment, health care, pensions, taxation 
Policies and housing required political 
decisions. The old-line parties had balk- 
ed at acting along the lines suggested by 
the labor congress in these fields, the 
CLC president said. And they had ig- 
nored the CLC’s invitation to discuss 
the congress legislative program. 

Jodoin said that those who attacked 





labor were undermining a force which 
had played a vital role in supporting 
progressive legislation. 


Jodoin emphasized that the CLC was 
well aware that the labor movement was 
not a thing apart from Canadian so- 
ciety. In fact, the CLC favored the found- 
ing of the New Democratic Party so that 
the more than 1,000,000 men and wo- 
men who make up the congress ranks 
would have the opportunity of working 
with farmers, professional people and 
businessmen in building a better society. 


Vendomatic Group 


Joins in Toronto 


TORONTO, Ont.—The RWDSU has ap- 
plied to the Ontario Labor Relations 
Board for certification as representative 
of 15 employees of the Vendomatic Serv- 
ices shop in metropolitan Toronto, On- 
tario Supervisor Hugh Buchanan report- 
ed. 


“We expect certification within the 
next few days,” Buchanan said. 


Vendomatic, a new Canadian corpora- 
tion, is expected eventually to be one of 
the largest companies in the automatic 
vending and manual catering field in the 
Dominion. It currently employs 2,000 
workers throughout Canada. 


“We hope to have a substantial num- 
ber of the employees of this company or- 
ganized in the future,” Buchanan said. 
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Reactionaries Fight Social Legislation in Name of Defense 





At the very moment that Premier Khrushchev is promising his 
people every social advantage that you can think of, America’s eco- 
nomy brigade in both the Republican and Democratic parties is seizing 
upon the military crisis as a good excuse to cut down on American so- 
cial services. 

With the entire Republican leadership in the forefront backed up 
by Virginia’s Democratic Senator Harry Byrd, who has been seeing the 
country’s financial ruin for a long time, the economy forces would not 
only like to prevent enactment of any new social legislation, but would 
like to trim back what Congress already has adopted. 

When President Kennedy presented his arms buildup program to 
Congress and the nation, he pointedly made the observation that he 
had been assured by the Treasury Department that our economy could 
bear the new military burdens. At the same time he warned that we 
could not afford to neglect aid to foreign countries or to neglect the 
education of our children. 

Extreme conservatives Goldwater, Bridges, Dirksen and Halleck 
on the Republican side and Byrd on the Democratic side—all of whom 
have consistently opposed spending for social legislation such as hous- 
ing, or better social security benefits, or Federal aid for education— 
promptly disagreed. 

Goldwater thought the “President could cut out many of the un- 
needed spending programs which he initiated this year. . . .” Dirksen, 
Bridges and Halleck joined in the call for non-defense spending cuts. 
Former Vice-President Richard Nixon chimed in with a cry for shelv- 
ing “all new spending program not directly necessary for national 
defense.” 

The Wrong Way to Fight Communism 

Is this really the way to strengthen the United States in today’s 
life and death struggle against Communism? 

America’s greatest enemy, Premier Khrushchev, apparently doesn’t 
think that neglect of social progress is the way to victory in a world 
struggle. In the midst of a huge Soviet arms buildup that includes every 
modern and costly weapon that man can think of, the Soviet leader 
announces a 20-year program of “pie in the sky,” if there ever was one. 
Declaring that the “transition from capitalism to Communism is the 
road of human progress,” Khrushchev promised his people—and pre- 
sumably the rest of the world that will follow him—all the world’s 
good things. 

Free education, free school lunches, free homes for the aged, free 
medical care, comfortable apartments with free rent during the second 
ten years of the program, modern housing for the peasants, lighter 
work and better pay for women, increased pay for the low pay brackets, 
elimination of factory night shifts, free public transportation, free 
water, gas and heating, more automobiles . . . the catalog is endless. 
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All this may be a pipe dream so far as the average Soviet citizen 
is concerned. Nevertheless, it is significant that Khrushchev at precisely 
this juncture should seek to propagandize his own people and the world 
with talk of such a worker’s paradise. 

Is this, then, the moment for the United States, as the leading 
capitalist nation of the world whose immense success is constantly ex- 
tolled by the Goldwaters, Bridges, Byrds and Nixons, to retreat on the 
social front? 

Sen. Humphrey Defines the Issues 

Senator Hubert Humphrey, Minnesota Democrat and a seasoned 
member of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, doesn’t think so. 
Humphrey told the Senate: 

“It is extraordinarily important that Americans understand that 
a military buildup—which I strongly support—must not be accom- 
plished at the sacrifice of our domestic programs, nor at the sacrifice 
of our long-term foreign aid program to increase the living standards 
of the underdeveloped peoples. 


“Our domestic programs—our housing, our agriculture, our health, 
our education programs, for example—are vital in the great struggle 
ahead. Those who are now so ready to shortchange the great programs 
of progress and reform in America in the name of national defense are 
failing to see the true nature of the struggle with Communism.” 

The New York Post had somewhat sharper language in an editorial. 
Calling for less waste in the military establishment, new scrutiny of 
the “cost-plus systems under which the defense industries conduct 
their gold rush” and some Congressional “passion over the tax loop- 
holes which provide a field day for our opulent business interests,” the 
newspaper declared: 

“We do not need a moratorium on social progress. We dare not 
abandon the war against poverty and inequality in our own midst. Now 
more than ever we must prove that a free society can go forward even 
while it meets the Communist world threat. 

“The Republican formula is nothing more nor less than a poorly- 
disguised program for unequal sacrifice. It would permit the rich to 
get richer while life is frozen for those who need a better deal. This is 
old-fashioned, right-wing Republicanism masquerading as super- 
patriotism.” 

And so the battle rages. 

While Khrushchev tells the world that Socialism wants a richer 
world for its people, our own conservatives tell it that Capitalism can’t 
afford it. Imagine what the Moscow propaganda mills will do with 


that one! 
—From “Washington Window,” released 
by Fress Assoctates, Inc. (PAIL) 
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a lighter moment on the job. 


With his supervisor, Organizer Aberdeen David, Kodjoe enjoys 
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Student from Ghana 
Takes Part in Drive 


By Local 1199 to Organize -: ma 


New York's Hospital 


Kodjoe (r.) and David answer a 
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about the leaflet. 


By CHARLES MICHAELSON 


Standing on the corner of 
100th Street and Madison 
Avenue in New York at 7 
o’clock one overcast morning 
last week, the Local 1199 or- 
ganizer handed a leaflet to a 
man walking to his job at Mt. 
Sinai Hospital. 


“This is one you should read,” 
he said. The man took the leaf- 
Jet, reading as he walked. 


The organizer gave the leaflet 
to workers as they approached the 
hospital, one and two at a time. 
After a while he walked over to 
Fifth Avenue and continued giv- 
ing out the leaflet, which told in 
English and in Spanish how a 
hospital security man had search- 
ed five employees after a wallet 
was lost in the cafeteria. 


“Read this paper, don’t throw 
it away,” said the organizer, 24- 
year-old Wentworth Ofuatey- 
Kodjoe of Accra, Ghana, one of 
the four African students serving 
on Local 1199’s staff for the sum- 
mer as part of an AFL-CIO pro- 
gram undertaken by the RWDSU. 
(Four other students are working 
on District 65’s staff). The stu- 
dents’ sa'aries are paid jointly by 
the loss. the International Union 
and the AFL-CIO. 


é 


Kodjoe, who graduated in June 
from Swarthmore College in Penn- 
sylvania, will start graduate work 
in African studies at Columbia 
University’s Institute of Interna- 
tional Affairs next month. 


“Part of the reason it’s interest- 
ing, working for the union, is that 
it will bé very valuable for the 
work I hope to do,” he said. “I’m 
going to go into politics in Ghana.” 


Last summer Kodjoe carried ce- 
ment on a construction job. This 
year he’s been assisting Organizer 
Aberdeen David in 1199’s cam- 
paign to complete the organiza- 
tion of Mt. Sinai’s 1,000 em- 
ployees. 


“It’s not fun all the time,’’ Kod- 
joe said. “Sometimes it’s difficult 
to see myself making any real 
contribution to the union, but I’m 
learning and trying my best.” 


The work day gives Kodjoe time 
to learn. He usually starts at 6 
a.m. three-Mornings a week, hands 
out leaflets for several hours, has 
breakfast, and then heads to the 
union’s downtown office for paper- 
work. i 


“In the afternoon we see some 
of the workers,” he said. “When 
we have stewards’ meetings down- 
town, I stay till the meetings are 
through. On the average there are 
two meetings a week downtown 
and then we have meetings up 
here.” 


Local Pres. Leon Davis said that 
Kodjoe has done a fine job for 
the local. 


“He’s certainly taken a keen 
interest in the union and made a 
real contribution in the area he 
works in,” Davis said. 


By 9:10 Kodjoe had only a few 
leaflets left to hand out. He went 
up to a girl who was leaving the 
hospital and walked with her to 
the bus stop on the corner of 
100th Street and Fifth Avenue. 
They spoke until a bus came along 
and she got on it. 


Kodjoe shook his head. “She's 
been a member for two years,” he 
said. “She never comes to a meet- 
ing and she says ‘Sure I’m com- 
ing. When is it? Eight?’ 


“We don’t have any meeting at 
eight. We have meetings at 1:30, 
5:30 and 7:30. 


“If she’d say no, she’s not com- 
ing, at least you can give her an 
argument. But she didn’t want any 
argument.” He shook his head 
again; sometimes Americans are 
difficult for an African to under- 


stand. 
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Workmen's Compensation: 


This year is the golden jubilee of workmen’s 
compensation, the oldest and least understood of 
the nation’s social insurance systems. Nobody 
cheered the event; there were no laudatory 


‘speeches, conferences, or testimonials. Neither 


labor nor employer had a truly kind word to say, 
although both generally agree on the need for 
workmen’s compensation. 


Workmen’s compensation is the answer to the 
states’ rights dream. Each state has its own system 
and federal intervention is hardly discernible. The re- 
sult is a pdtehwork of fifty different and sometimes 
conflicting codes. 


Today’s reactions to workmen’s compensation laws 
are far different from those in 1911 when Wisconsin's 
statute first went into effect. At that time the measure 
was hailed as a giant humanitarian step forward. As 
originators of the program, the Wisconsin legislators 
were convinced that the new state law would, once and 
for all, provide workers with desperately needed eco- 
nomic protection against industrial injury. 


Every state now has a workmen’s compensation law, 
but the statutes vary widely in everything from ad- 
ministration to benefit payments. Loss of a foot in New 
Mexico is worth $3,800, while in the neighboring state 
of Arizona the identical loss yields $22,000 to the in- 
jured worker. The value of an eye in Alabama is $3,100 
compared with $18,000 in Hawaii. 

Even less logical is the states’ refusal to consider 
the worker’s injury in relation to his occupation. The 
skilied machine operator who suffers the loss of a hand 
is awarded the same compensation as the salesman, al- 
though the machine operator’s loss may deprive him of 
his skill while the salesman’s future income may not 
be affected. 

The Wall Street Journal has called workmen’s com- 
pensation “probably the most complex body of social 
legislation in existence. .. .” It added that “unlike So- 
cial Security and unemployment compensation, it is the 
only country-wide form of compulsory social insurance 
handled exclusively by the states. .. .” 

Free enterprise plays a major role in workmen's 
compensation. Of the $1.2 billion paid out in benefits 
during 1959, insurance companes accounted for sixty- 
two percent. The remainder was handled either by 
private companies large enough to administer their 
own funds, or by state-run insurance plans. 

Nothing is standard; premiums paid by an employer 
are based strictly on his own experience. The premium 
goes up if his workers file too many claims and goes 
down when the safety record improves. Premiums also 
are determined by the hazards of the work performed. 


Some 150 private insurance companies now sell policies 
in the workmen’s compensation field, many of them 
specializing in “package deals’’ for small businessmen 
who consider coverage for employee accidents just an- 
other type of essential protection similar to fire and 
theft insurance. 

Although approximately a dozen private carriers han- 
dle the majority of workmen’s compensation coverage, 
these firms—as well as the smaller companies—are 
usually too busy seeking new business to administer 
their programs properly. 


Profits Come First 


As profit-making enterprises, the private carriers 
do not as a rule concern themselves with supervision 
of medical care programs, rehabilitation, and proper 
safety counseling. Insurance companies are interested 
in premium rates and acquisition of new accounts 
rather than in social goals proclaimed by any, state 
program. 

Not surprisingly, private insurance carriers seek to 
hold down the share of the premium dollar actually re- 
tuned to injured workers or their survivors. In 1959, the 
benefit share of premiums paid by carriers reached a 
new high of sixty-five cents from each dollar. Except 
for that year, however; the average has been closer to 
sixty cents during the last decade. 

According to the insurance companies, the addi- 
tional thirty-five to forty cents out of every dollar goes 
to administration of the plan and safety promotion 
services. Assuming that this is true, the carriers still 
find workmen’s compensation a profitable venture, 
since employers spent an estimated $1.9 billion—ninety- 
three cents per $100 of covered payroll—on coverage 
in 1959. 

State-controlled funds have a much better record 
of using premiums to pay benefits. During the 1949-59 
decade, these funds returned ninety-two cents of each 
dollar collected in the form of medical care and cash 
benefits to injured employees. 

Just as the states vary in handling workmen’s com- 
pensation funds, they differ in administration of their 
laws. Five states—Wyoming, New Mexico, Louisiana, 
Alabama, and Tennessee—turn the administrative ma- 
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chinery over to the courts, while the remaining states 
use either separate commisions or their labor depart- 
ments. 


All three of these systems create problems. In the 
five states where workmen’s compensation falls under 
the judiciary, the courts are powerless to supervise 
medical care, guide rehabilitation, assure prompt pay- 
ment of benefits, or promote safety campaigns. 


Political Patronage Plums 


Workmen’s compensation commissions also are 
notorious political patronage plums. Gubernatorial ap- 
pointees with little knowledge or understanding of the 
system often serve as commissioners, while qualified 
persons refuse to serve in posts that carry little pro- 
fessional prestige and less tenure. 


Even where competent personnel sit on state com~- 
missions, their problems often are tremendous. Al- 
though the individual state may have adopted a scale 
of benefits for specific injuries to avoid lawsuits, the 
statutes have been amended so many times that work- 
men’s compensation has become a lawyer’s playground. 


In most states, the injured worker files a special 
form covering his accident and hopes to obtain the 
maximum compensation permitted. The benefits paid 
him by his employer, a private insurance company, or 
state fund are then subject to review by a state com- 
pensation board. 


If the worker wishes to dispute the payment, his 
case usually is heard by a local referee or examiner and, 
failing settlement, by the state’s full board. Should the 
case remain unresolved, a state court can overrule the 
compensation board decision. 


This process can be a goldmine for the unscrupulous 
lawyer, especially when the industrial accident falls 
within one of the “gray areas” undefined by precise 
language of the law or unclassified in the schedule of 
benefits. Lawyers have learned that the largest settle- 
ments can be won in the courts after months—and 
possibly years—have been spent processing a specific 
case. A long list of unpaid medical bills projects sym- 
pathy for the worker and a proportionately higher set- 
tlement percentage for the lawyer. 


Doctors too have learned the financial rewards to 
be gained by working “sympathetically” with lawyers. 
interested in prolonged medical treatment and com- 
plicated diagnoses. Stretched-out visits to the physician 
are reimbursed by an insurance company and help to 


build the lawyer's case. The honest doctor, unwilling | 


to go along with such schemes, faces his own problems. 


He may lose a patient when the worker, instructed by | 
his lawyer, seeks more medical attention than the . 


doctor believes is necessary. 


This hodgepodge of legalisms, political adminis- | 


trations, and confused benefit schedules is inexcusable 
in our modern industrial society. Each workday in 1961, 
thirty-eight American employees will be killed on their 
job, 233 will suffer permanent disability, and another 
5,068 will be hurt in accidents that keep them off the 
job for an average of nineteen days. 


There are three basic types of workmen's com- 
pensation coverage: payments for temporary total in- 
juries (unable to work until healed); permanent partial 
injuries (lifetime disability); and death. 


Since no permanent impairment is involved in tem- 
poraxy total disability, this coverage can only be meas- 
ured in terms of lost wages: In theory, workmen’s com- 
pensation has always called for benefits amounting to 
two-thirds of wages and most states call for such a 
ratio in their legislation. 

What is called for and what is paid, however, are 
different matters. Except for Alaska’s $100 weekly max- 
imum and Arizona's $150 weekly maximum (plus $10 
per dependent, other states pay anything from the $30 
maximum in*Georgia to the $75 weekly maximum in 
Hawaii. In half the states, the maximum js still below 
$40 weekly compared with the average manufacturing 
wage of about $92. 

Where benefits are not specified by law, some states 
attempt to estimate what part of the whole man is in- 
jured and pay a proportion of the amount payable to 
the totally and permanently disabled worker. Others 
determine benefits by the injured worker’s capacity 
to earn wages in his past occupation. Still other states 
set compensation without regard to physical impair- 
ment and only in terms of wage loss. 

None of these systems takes care of the real prob- 
lem. The injured worker receives a cash award, but 
there is no effort to return him to his old, or equivalent, 
job. Cash awards, while necessary, are no substitute 
for rehabilitation—one of the major objectives of work- 
men’s compensation. 

In twenty-six states, maximum benefits for widows 
and children are $15,000 or less. Leading proponents 
of higher payments point out that if an industrial 
worker is killed, his wife can only hope that the ac- 
cident occurs away from the job. 

The permanently and totally disabled worker fares 
no better. Instead of receiving an annuity without dol- 
lar limits, he receives a direct award. Often, this is 
spread out over a specified number of years. After that, 
the injured worker is cut off from all further benefits. 
Dr. Larson has described this system as “crazy,” since 
logic would demand that a man disabled for life be 
compensated for life. 


So far, only twenty-three states have any provi- 
sions for rehabilitation. Of these, only fourteen en- 
courage workers to undergo clinical treatment by 
providing extra expenses for such treatmert. 


Needed: Rehabilitation Programs “wa 


Lack of concern over rehabilitation results in thou- 
sands of potential returnees to the labor market living 
out their lives as “permanently disabled” charity and 
welfare cases. 

Criticism of the present workmen’s compensation 
system has led an organization of state administrators— 
the Council of State Governments—to begin drafting a 
“model” law combining the best features of the fifty 
existing statutes. Such efforts have been tried unsuc- 
cessfully in the past. Some of the states, however, 
recognize that unless the present system is improved, 


Congress may eventually enact federal standards. 4 


The Gaps 


Refusal of the individual states to agree on min- 
imum standards for workmen’s compensation has 
created broad inequities. Gaps exist among the states 
between: covered and uncovered employment, com- 
pensable and uncompensable injuries, cash benefits for 
@ specific injury, quantity and quality of medical care, 
rehabilitation provisions, and responsibilities of ad- 
ministrators. 

Even worse, with all of these disparities, not one 
state meets minimum standards recommended by the 
Labor Department in 1959. 

Failure of the individual states to provide uniform 
benefits and minimum standards of protection for the 
worker injured on his job serves as a glaring indict- 
ment of the “states’ rights” approach. 

If it does nothing else, America’s present work- 
men’s compensation system—after fifty years of trial— 
symbolizes the necessity for federal standards wherever 
the people’s general welfare is at stake 
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Dorothy Oko Retires, 
Long-Time Librarian 
And Friend of Labor 





Y HE RETIREMENT of Dorothy Kuhn Oko, labor education specialist 
for the New York Public Library, has brought warmest expressions of regard 
from organized labor, whose friend she has been for more than 40 years. 


Mrs. Oko is noted for her skill as a librarian and her authority as a labor 
specialist. She has directed the library’s Labor Education Service since its 
initiation in 1947. The service is housed in the Donnell Library Center, 20 
West 53rd Street. 


Her interest in the American labor movement stems back to her col- 
lege days at Radcliffe from which Mrs. Oko graduated in 1918 with a major 
in labor economics. As head of the Labor Education Service, Mrs. Oke 
traveled throughout the local community to whom she introduced the 
library and its services. In turn, trade unionists explained to her their 
various, activities including the increasing number of programs in workers’ 
education and leadership training. 


With this first-hand information as a guide, Mrs. Oko then selected and 
lent appropriate collections of books for union centers, prepared biblio- 
graphies for courses and seminars, and gave reference and advisory service 
to union members, officers and staff who called upon her for assistance. 


Simultaneously, she was at work building what is now considered a 
unique library of labor materials. It contains 2,200 books on trade union 
history, human relations, economics, collective bargaining, arbitration, so- 
cial welfare, and labor biography and fiction. 


Its pamphlets, of which there are over 10,000, include an extensive file 
on workers’ education. Many of the eighty periodicals and newspapers to 
be found there are gifts from the unions publishing them. An unusual fea- 
ture of the library is the collection of constitutions, contracts, and “profiles” 
of individual unions. 


Mrs. Oko’s “clients” over the years have ranged from graduate students 
to a group of Nigerian labor leaders, and from a high school pupil with a 
civics assignment to a trade unionist about to serve as chairman of a local’s 
training committee for shop stewards. Requests for information have come 
from universities throughout the country and from all of the major union 
headquarters in New York City. 


She is invited frequently to organize or participate in labor education 
seminars. Most recently, she taught at a five-day institute sponsored by 
the Kentucky State AFL-CIO Labor School and held at the University of 
Kentucky. While in Lexington, she also lectured at the University’s Library 
School. 


Mrs. Oko lives in Manhattan at 545 West 11lth Street. After a vaca- 
tion at her Cape Cod home, Mrs. Oko plans to return to New York City to 


Dorothy Kuhn Oko, labor education specialist and labor friend, is shown 
(left) assisting students doing term papers on unions. She has retired with 
the heartfelt best wishes of New York unionists 





begin work as a consultant on worker education programs and library serv- 
ice to unions. 


No successor to Mrs. Oko has as yet been named. 




















Advice for the Sheep-Counting Sleep Loser 


By DR. WILLIAM A. SAWYER 


Are you a sheep counter? Do you have trouble 
falling asleep? At some time in your life I’m 
sure you have wakened very early in the morn- 
ing and then not been able to get back to sleep. 


Insomnia, which means an inability to sleep, 
is a common ailment. Most disturbances of 
sleep are caused by anxiety, excitement, wor- 
ry and other mental troubles, although phys- 
ical conditions such as severe coughing, in- 
digestion from overeating, bodily pain and out- 
side noise may also interrupt sleep. 


Some people can sleep almost anywhere, in a 
noisy waiting room, on a train, no matter what 
the confusion. Most of us need favorable con- 
ditions such as quiet, a reclining position, and 
darkness. 


There are many ways of bringing on sleep 
without resorting te sleeping pills. Sleeping 
pills are unnecessary for healthy people, and 
taking them too often can be dangerous. The 
use of sleeping pills has increased greatly in 
recent years and is responsible for many 
deaths every year. Most of them contain some 
form of the barbiturates or anti-histamines. 


For many they become a habit. The over-use 
of sleeping pills has really become a dope-ad- 
diction problem. 


There are some natural and common sense 
ways of getting to sleep. Since tension and 
anxieties are such common factors in prevent- 
ing sleep, the one best thing to aim for is get- 
ting rid of tenseness. This may be accomplish- 
ed in several ways. 


@ Taking a brisk walk before retiring. 


@ Enjoying the luxury of a hot relaxing bath 
before retiring. 


® A warm drink of milk at bed-time is help- 
ful for some. Something warm in the stomach 
takes the blood from the brain and makes for 
drowsiness. 


@ Have the bedroom well ventilated without 
drafts, the bed firm but not too soft. 


@ Do not work hard at going to sleep. Loss 
of sleep now and then is harmless. Reading, 
listening to the radio are sometimes helpful. 


@ Once in bed, the important thing is to 
relax. Mere rest in bed is beneficial. There is 
a@ way to relax called part-by-part relaxation. 


To try part-by-part relaxation, lie on your 
back with your arms at your side, your legs 
out straight. The first part to relax is your 
Scalp muscles. Often their tenseness has a 
great deal to do with sleeplessness. Then in 
turn, part by part, let go of your ear muscles 
and face muscles. Next the muscles of your 
eyes, neck, throat, tongue, shoulders, upper 
arms, lower arms, hands, and back. Proceed 
Slowly down the body, breathing deeply. Then 
go to your chest and abdomen, your hips, 
thighs, knees, legs, and feet. 


This part-by-part relaxation takes patience 
and persistent practice. Learning to do it Is 
not accomplished easily but if you focus at- 
tention on the various parts, starting with 
Scalp and going methodically to your toes, not 
letting any stray thoughts or distractions in- 
terrupt, eventually after five or six weeks 
you'll find it wonderfully beneficial as a way 
of falling asleep, especially if you have dis- 
turbing thoughts which keep you awake. Prac- 
tice this routine every night faithfully. 


(This article is reprinted from The Machinist 
newspaper of the International Association of 
Machinists.) 
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Population Growth, More Leisure Crowd U. S. Parks, Beaches 


By GEORGE H. R. TAYLOR 


Outdoor recreation can mean sitting on one’s 
lawn chair under the trees or on a ski lift at Sun 
Valley. It can mean a quiet walk in the city’s 
streets or a rugged hiking tour with a 40-pound 
pack along the Appalachian Trail. It is being lost 
among the swarms on the beach at Coney Island 
or sunning oneself on the sands of Miami Beach. 


Outdoor recreation means kids playing stick- 
ball against a tenement or a highly organized 
Boy Scout jamboree. It is rowing in the local park 
lake or shooting the rapids of Green River, the 
Snake or the Colorado. It is fishing off the local 
docks or dropping a wet fly into Wyoming’s Mad- 
ison River. 


It can be a drive to watch the sun set over the 
nearby range of hills or a long journey to see the 
geysers at Yellowstone, the carved cliffs and 
plunging gray waterfalls of Yosemite and the 
varicolored gulf of the Grand Canyon of the 
Colorado. 


A man finds outdoor recreation when he blazes 
away at squirrels with a .22 rifle. He also finds 
it when he takes a pack trip into Idaho’s Selway 
Forest to shoot elk, when he rides to the hounds 
on an estate in Virginia or the Carolinas, when 
he crouches in a duckblind in the Maryland 
marshes. 


Behind these and many other outdoor activi- 
ties lie the complex motivations of people mak- 
ing choices. More often than not, choices are 
limited by personal finances, vacation from the 
job, accessibility and adequacy of existing rec- 
reational facilities. Choices often are determin- 
ed simply by the fact there are no facilities avail- 
able within range of the abilities of hundreds of 
thousands of people to use them. 


Against more and more Americans choosing 
increasingly wide-ranging and complex ways to 
use increasing amounts of leisure time are rang- 
ed the resources to give them satisfaction. 


Resources Fail te Keep Pace 


There are public playgrounds and recreational 
areas in cities and towns. There are public and 
private beaches. There are streams, lakes, rivers, 
reservoir backwaters geared to recreational uses 
to one degree or another and either publicly or 
privately owned. 


There are the great federal national parks, 
monuments, national forests, grazing lands and 
historical locations. There are also state, county 
and municipal parks. At the other extreme, there 
are private farms and timberlands which are not 
posted against their use by hunters, privately 
owned fishing and hunting clubs for the wealthy 
and the privately owned and operated resorts 
geared to aimost every pocketbook. 
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The millions of men and women who work for 
wages and salaries are in general more fortunate 
than those who lived under conditions described 
by Henry David Thoreau a century ago when he 
wrote in the inhumane days of the Industrial 
Revolution: 


“Most men, even in this comparatively free 
country, through mere ignorance and mistake, 
are so occupied with the fictitious cares of super- 
fluously coarse labors of life that its finer fruits 
cannot be plucked by them. Their fingers from 
excessive toil are too clumsy and tremble too 
much for that. Actually the laboring man has 
no leisure for a true integrity day by day; he 
cannot afford to sustain the manliest relations 
to men; his labor would be depreciated in the 
market. He has not time to be anything but a 
machine.” 


Workers Seek Outdoor Recreation 


Higher wages, longer paid vacations, a shorter 
workweek have made it possible for industrial 
workers, farmers, white collar and professional 
employees to consider the best uses of their 
spare time. 


Since the end of World War II, the demand 
for outdoor recreation has grown to such propor- 
tions that, regardless of misgivings concerning 
whether leisure time is always constructively 
used, something has to be done to answer the 
insatiable demand. 


Population growth to date and that expected 
during the next decade is only one of the fac- 
tors which are placing inordinate pressures on 
available outdoor recreational facilities. Modern 
roads and cars, cheaper travel by bus, air and 
train, promotion by a myriad of state tourist bu- 
reaus, local chambers of commerce, railroads, 
airlines and business companies, private travel 
agencies and resorts—all stimulate in people the 
urge to pursue outdoor recreation as never be- 
fore in all history and at greater distances from 
their homes. 


This means a working man who pays taxes in 
one state will drive across the boundary line to 
another state and use, for an all-day outing, a 
public recreational area made possible by tax 
money from residents of that other state. As 
time goes on, this situation will multiply—an- 
other illustration that states, counties and even 
cities were created out of past needs and are not 
adequately responsive to those of the present and 
future. 

The remarkable growth of great metropolitan 
areas is accentuating a trend toward a larger 
proportion of total recreational demands of kinds 
requiring additional nearby open space which is 
both scarce and expensive to acquire.Housing, air- 
ports, roads and highways, private utilities, com- 
mercial and industrial development—all are like- 
wise competing for this space. 


Thus, outdoor recreation has emerged as a 
national problem with the broadest sort of social 
and economic implications. There is increasing 
need for national planning and national policies. 


Organized labor has long supported recreation 
and has actively participated in recreation pro- 
grams. The AFL-CIO in its 1959 policy resolution 
on the conservation and development of natural 
resources proposed: 


“The carrying forward of a national recrea- 
tion program utilizing more effectively our na- 
tional parks, monuments, wilderness areas, 
reservoirs behind storage dams and na- 
tional forests. The federal government should 
work in close cooperation with the states and lo- 
calities to achieve a master inventory of recrea- 
tional needs and resources in order to provide 
facilities for the enjoyment and inspiration of 
the increasing millions of Americans whose need 
of out-of-door recreation is already overtaxing 
all available facilities.” 


During the period preceding World War II and 
almost to the present, federal recreational areas 
—national parks, forests and monuments—suf- 
fered a budgetary starvation diet. The great 
postwar economic boom released swarms of 
Americans to see the country. They have pressed 
more and more on run-down and inadequate fa- 
cilities which have not been modernized or add- 
ed to with a momentum equal to the people’s 
requirements, 


Boom Was Not Foreseen 


Recreation is late on the scene as a recognized 
resources use. Even such major prophets of con- 
servation as Gifford Pinchot, Teddy Roosevelt, 
George Norris and FDR did not and could not 
foresee the nature and extent of America’s surge 
to the out-of-doors. 


Wherever there is recreational potential in 
public water resources development projects, 
national forests and federally owned public do- 
main, there must be public access to such proj- 
ects. This involves planning right of way ease- 
ments and often requires considerable public 
money to obtain. Federal resources agencies suf- 
fer from not having a unified recreation policy 
nor even unified land and water management 
policies. 


The U.S. National Park and Nationa] Forest 
system grew out of the need to preserve scenic 
historical and valuable timber resources for fu- 
ture generations. Later, this policy was extend- 
ed to wilderness and primitive areas, wildlife 
refuges and shorelines. Until there is a federal 
recreational policy integrated into a national re- 
sources policy, recreation will remain a by- 
product of other multiple use of developments 
more securely established by statute and policy. 

















The skyscrapers of New York make wonderful abstract pate 
terns, as Karli Waagenes of Local 1-8 shows us. By shoote 
ing upward, the photographer has emphasized the bold slant- 
ing lines of the buildings. The clear sky serves as a back- 


ground for these forceful and exciting shapes. 


Pelicans paddling in a lake caught the eye of John Adams 
of ‘338’. He waited for the moment when they moved into 
a graceful position and then snapped the shutter. 





latest 
winners 


Here are the latest prizewinners in the RWDSU Record Snapshot 
Contest: John Adams of Local 338, Norman H. Silver of Local 1199, and 
Karli Waagenes of Local 1-8, all in New York City. These talented 
photographers will each receive a check for $5, and are in the run- 
ning for the grand prize of $25 which will be awarded in October. 


You still have a chance of being a prizewinner. Send your entries 
(up to five, black-and-white only) to Photo Contest, RWDSU Record, 
132 West 43 Street, New York 36, N.Y. On the back of each photograph, 
write your name, address, and local union. A brief description of the 
subject should also be included. 





1199er Norman Silver’s portrait of a woman is a successful character 
study. The comfortable position of her arms, the way her handbag is 
looped on the chair, her necklace—all these natural touches contribute 
to our knowledge of the woman, Mr. Silver has avoided a stiff and 
empty posed look by catching his subject relaxed and laughing. 
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Sleep Tight! 


By JANE GOODSELL 


In any household which harbors a small 
child, it is important to have a regular bed- 
time routine. There must be clearly under- 
stood rules, and even the smallest tot can be 
trained to recognize how far he can stretch 
them before Mommy starts foaming at the 
mouth. 


A definite time for going to bed should be 
established. If bedtime is, say 7:30, and at five 
minutes to eight the child pleads tearfully for 
permission to color just one picture of Yogi 
Bear, Mommy should announce in a loud, clear 
voice that it is already 25 minutes. past bed- 
time. Having clarified this point, she should 
firmly insist that the child promise to start 
upstairs immediately—and without a fuss— 
the minute the picture is finished. 


Although there may be conflicting opinions 
on whether Yogi has been sufficiently colored 





(“But Mommy, I haven’t done his eyelashes 
yet!”) Mommy must be firm, and not allow 
the child to stay up later than one hour past 
bedtime. 


Plenty of rest is important. If Junior is 
permitted to stay up to watch Jack Paar, Mom- 
my will lose her rosy cheeks and get dark cir- 
cles under her eyes. 


It is not advisable to insist that the child un- 
dress himself. A youngster undressing for bed 
moves at the speed of a glacier. Unless Mom- 
my has the patience of a bird-watcher, she 
had better take over the job herself. 


Mommy is within her right, however, to in- 
sist that Junior cooperate by not turning som- 
ersaults while she is removing his shoes, and 
not hugging his teddy bear while she is try- 
ing to slip his arms out of his tee-shirt. 


While the primary purpose of the evening 
bath is, of course, a good water romp, surely a 
couple of minutes can be spared for washing. 
If Junior refuses to have his ears scrubbed, 
Mommy can—vwell, actually, there isn’t much 
Mommy can do about it. A physical struggle 





with a wet, slippery child in a bathtub full of 
water is foolhardy to the point of madness. 


The bedtime story is an important part of 
the nightly ritual. Its purpose is to bridge the 
gap from wakefulness to dreamland. 


Before the story is half-finished, the sand- 
man cometh. He cometh straight to Mommy, 
who can barely keep her eyes open long enough 
to learn whether Little Toot gets home safely. 
Junior, however, is wide awake and hanging 
on every word—just as though he hadn’t fol- 
lowed Little Toot home for 27 nights in a row. 


And now, at last, Mommy’s task is almost 
finished. After tucking Junior in bed, after 
surrounding him with a dozen stuffed animals 
to keep him company, after kissing Junior 
and the animals goodnight, after giving Junior 
a drink of water and shepherding him on one 
more trip to the bathroom and tucking him 
back into bed, Mommy can tiptoe downstairs 
and breathe a sigh of relief. 


Junior has, at long last, been put to bed. Or 
has he? Isn’t that his voice calling, “Mom- 
meeee!”’? 
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FRENCH WORD FOR IT: No 
matter how you translated it 
the right words are Union 
Label. Danica Hodt, former 
Miss Canada, holds the ILG- 
WU north-of-the-border ver- 
sion high as it is introduced 
in Toronto. 


August 13, 1961 
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“Fate sure dealt her a cruel blow! She final 
enough to finish paying for his albums—an 


ly saved 
Yad 


now she’s crazy about someone else!” 


Les Carroll 








—Record drawing by Marjorie Glaubach 











CANADA'S 


“We Are For You Tommy” say the signs and well-wishers in hurly-burly convention scene at founding of New Democratic 
as T. C. (Tommy) Douglas, Saskatchewan Premier, is elected leader of the new party. 


C Canadian labor’s role in the new party which it hel 
ANADIAN LIBERALS, with powerful labor support, have launch was carefully analyzed by Pres. Claude Jodoin of ¢ 
founded their “New Democratic Party” based on a progressive Canadian Labor Congress, who addressed the convention ¢ 
legislative program and the promise of full employment for blasted critics who have been trying to paint the new party 
hard-hit Canadian workers. a “puppet” of labor. Jodoin declared that the CLC will not ¢ 
Out of the founding convention in Ottawa, Ontario, at- to dominate the new party nor will it try to influence 
tended by 1,800 delegates from agriculture, organized labor party’s internal affairs. 
and small business, came the election of T. C. (Tommy) “If we are to have free trade unionism,” Jodoin said, “th 
Douglas, Saskatchewan’s premier for the past 17 years, aslead- Our labor organizations must remain free of the dominatic 
er of the new party. He defeated Hazen Argue, national leader Of any group—government, political parties or employers. 
of the Cooperative Commonwealth Federation, amid scenes of trade unionists we do not want to dominate; neither do 


wild enthusiasm. Douglas had solid labor support. want to be dominated.” 
At,.the same time Jodoin made it clear that this positid 


With Douglas’ election came adoption of a far-reaching was ndt, incom 

sang patible with the role of the CLC in helping 
economic program described as placing “public welfare be- create the new party and encouraging its affiliates to support 
fore corporate power.” The party’s program pledges a Full “A labor movement that is without interest in politic: 
Employment Act, expansion of public and cooperative owner- matters is a labor movement that is evading one of its mol 
ship in the field of public utilities, development of resources, fundamental responsibilities,” Jodoin said. 
elimination of monopoly concentrations of economic power He emphasized that the CLC favored the founding of 
and operation of major enterprises affecting the entire nation. .y party so that its members could have the chance to wo: 
The program gives priority to providing such needed capital ith farmers, professional people and businessmen in build 
projects as housing, schools, hospitals, roads, parks, conserva- ing a better society. 
tion works and recreation facilities. 


At the same time it was emphasized that the new party 
does not intend “to build on public ownership as the dominant . 
instrument for effecting” its program, but rather on a policy 20 RWDSU Delegates at Convention 
of “selective controls of the economy combined with a broad OTTAWA, Ont.—Canadian Dir. George Barlow and Ontario 
expansion of the public sector. Sup. Hugh Buchanan led a 20-man RWDSU delegation at the 

In this respect the program is considerably more moderate founding convention of the New Democratic Party. 
than the original social program of the Cooperative Common- RWDSU groups were led by Ray Haynes of Vancouver, B.C., 
wealth Federation adopted in 1933, and for that reason brought Len Wallace of the Saskatchewan Joint Board, Chris Schubert 


plain from CCF ld-timers ho would have refer- of the Manitoba Joint Council, John Link and Michael McDonald 
oe. ~ : . P of the Maritimes, and Al Gleason and C. C. Dahmer of Ontario. 


red a more leftish program. The vast majority of delegates, 
The New Democratic Party also announced that RWDSU 
silliest Sata of tw 1960's eo ee members had contributed $3,375 to the party up to June 30. 














